of his work. He went so far as to consider carefully even the very quality of the paper of his books. He often copied his manuscripts three or four times over, making constant corrections, re-writing, polishing the form, weighing every word, sometimes calculating even the change of vowels. And often, as can easily be observed in " Zarathustra," the music of his own words, his striving after formal effect, induced him to sacrifice the sense of what he was saying.
Like another Seume, ever walking, and owing to the vicissitudes of his health, he was compelled to write in aphorisms. Still, these aphorisms are not without connection ; they are like pearls on a string, constantly varying in colour from one another, but nevertheless forming a beautiful Eastern chain.
But, in spite of Kogel's affirming the contrary, Nietzsche nearly always wrote aphoristically, though his first books, by their apparently connected form, seem to contradict this. The " Birth" is a torso as far as architectural structure is concerned. Eohde, with the trained eye of the philologist, soon discovered that even in the "History" one cannot help noticing that Nietzsche finished each paragraph separately. Often, but always in vain, Nietzsche tried to write a book, but he could never succeed, not even in "Zara-thustra," which he endeavoured to make the most coherent of his works. It remained a weird collection of dream-fugues, odd but beautiful. The best book, as far as structure goes, is perhaps his " Genealogy of Morals/'
Nietzsche was a master of the architectural detail-work in his style; but he never had the artistic clearness and broad conceptions needed to erect one great building. Dimly, he conceived the plan of his cathedral. But he could never adhere for a sufficient length of time to one plan. Extremely fond of composing titles for books, and of drawing up numberless outlines, most of his books, especially the later works, are premature excerpts and publications from his vast collection of materials.